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The Latest in E 


’ y vening Gowr 
by Rolf Armstrong - by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


Watchful Weighting 
by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


A Gallery of ‘PUCK’sS Famous Art ‘Prints 


Here are six of the most popular pictures 
Puck has ever printed. They are repro- 
duced on heavy plate paper in full color 
by the most costly processes. They are full- 


page size and printed on an engraver’s 
proof press from the original plates. 
Any print on this page will be ye 5 

mailed in strong tube on receipt of C 


Five Prints for $1.00 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
210 FIFTH AVENUE " NEW YORK 


Full Swing Flowers That Bloom in the Spring— The Serenade 
by Harry Morse Meyers by F. Earl Christy by B. Wennerberg 
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The June- 


ENTURY 


(now on sale) 


has an astonishing story called 
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“A.V. LAIDER” 





By MAX BEERBOHM 


The subtlest of England’s sat- 
irists founds his story on, or 
writes it around, palmistry, 
with influenza (Briticism for 
gripped as the moving cause. 

ut maybe - will think he 
is taking life-lines seriously. 


Anyway, you will be fascinat- 
ed ~ ya author’s brilliant 
fooling — or his dexterous 
handling of tremendously im- 
portant facts. 


EVERY-DAY PROFANITY 
By BURGES JOHNSON 

An apostle scorning the back- 
sliders. 


THE LUCK OF THE DEVIL 
By HOLWORTHY HALL 

A rollicking golf story in the 
most riotously romantic man- 
ner. 


AN EMISSARY OF SATAN 
By E. R. LIPSETT 

A ghetto story faithful to its 
setting and to human nature. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 

By ROBERT R. McCORMICK 

A spotlight on the part of the 
litical scene the bosses want 

to keep in the shadow. 


CAN WILSON WIN? 

By GEORGE CREEL 

Vigorously defends the Presi- 
dent, and attacks some of his 
most powerful enemies. 


MY STREET 

By ERNEST POOLE 

The pageantry of metropolitan 
life as seen from a window. 


And Other Contributions by 


William Dean Howells, Oliver Her- 
ford, Stephen Leacock, William 
Caine, Ethel Watts Mumford, Helen 
Nicolay, etc., etc. 
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Aren’t you a CENTURY kind of person? 


Why bother to buy every time? 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Puck in Lithogravure 


This is the second appearance of Pucx in 
lithogravure, the newest process in the 
printing arts. 

The developments in this process day by 
day bring to light added possibilities with 
each new step, and when improvements now 
in progress are advanced to their fullest 
potentialities, Puck will possess a character 
absolutely unique in the publishing world. 

In softness of texture, in clarity and in the 
gradation of tones in reproductions, litho- 
gravure is the only process thus far de- 
veloped for rapid printing which approaches 
the effects secured by the costly and slower 
methods used in printing the finer examples 
of art reproductions. 


Take Puck away with You 


This is an excellent time for insuring the 
regular arrival of Puck at your summer 
home. One dollar, invested in a Trial 
Subscription of Three Months, carries you 
over into August. 

Regular readers often experience difficulty 
in securing Puck in their summer rambles. 
Newsdealers in rural districts often have only 
a small supply that is quickly exhausted at 
the beginning of each week. 

The surest way, therefore, of making 
yertain of Pucx’s weekly visits, is to become 
a trial subscriber for the probationary 
period of thirteen weeks, during which 
your address will be changed as often as 
desired. 


The Bunner Revival 


While on the subject of trial subscriptions, 
it is not amiss to direct attention to the 
Bunner Offer, which simply means that 
those Bunner enthusiasts who send us $1.00 
for a Trial Subscription, will, if they request 
it when they make their remittance, receive 


the seven back issues containing the Bunner 


stories already. published. 
This is an extremely liberal arrangement 
made for the benefit of those Bunnerites 


who wish to keep the series of 
Bunner stories intact. 

It is pleasing, in the light of the Bunner 
revival, to read the following from Mr. C. J. 
Taylor, of Pittsburgh, writing to the Editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“There appears to be a revival of 
interest in the writings of H. C. 
Bunner. This was bound to be so 
from the fact that no daintier crafts- 
man in the subtle art of short story 
writing, to my thinking, has appeared 

There are a few now 

Bunner 


present 


in this country. 
alive who knew intimately. 
Many have been acquainted with him, 
but few knew the man, the writer. I was 
closely associated with him for years. 
7. * + * * * . * * 

“The first time I saw Bunner was 
when he was living in Stanford White’s 
old apartment in Stuyvesant Square, 
and the last time I saw him alive was 
at his home in Nutley, New Jersey, 
about three days before his death. 
Well, been dead some 
years, but his stories, molded with a 
delicate literary touch, still live. Who 
can read the story of ‘The Tenor,’ of 
‘Hector,’ ‘What Mrs. Fortescue Did,’ 
‘Samanth Boom-de-ay,’ or ‘My Aro- 
matic Uricle’ without feeling that the 
literature of America has been some- 
what enriched?” 


Bunner has 


It was Mr. Taylor who illustrated many 
of Mr. Bunner’s stories, and few of the artists 
who undertook this work did so with the 
sympathy and understanding that charac- 
terized Mr. Taylor’s illustrations. 


A Correction 


James Gordon Bennett, recently listed in 
Puck among the rich men of America who 
have been derelict in their duty to the war 
sufferérs, is at present giving liberally to the 
French hospitals. Philanthropy deserves as 
much publicity as miserliness,’ and we hereby 
make acknowledgment to Mr. Bennett’s 
generosity. 
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“Where’s that blessed dog?” 





According to information brought to 
The Hague, large numbers of German sol- 
diers are without uniforms. Unimportant, 
if true. If uniforms were essential to military 
success, America might now be singing 
“God Save the King” instead of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 





“Preparedness means simply a 
navy sufficient and not too great to 
meet the enemy in the open ocean, 
beyond the coast line, and an army 
which would be equal to any possi- 
ble immediate attack.” 

—Chauncey M. Depew. 


That’s all. See what a simple matter 
Preparedness is? 








“Willie, ’'ve told you time and again not to 
talk to strange boys.” 
Common Prudence 
Said Theodore: “I intend to stay 
Within easy reach of Oyster Bay, 
For who can tell but the G. O. P. 
Might wiggle one of his ears at me?” 


The Test 
On Eighty-second, West, 
I have a cozy nest 
Where, with a young, contented wife, 
In happiness I rest. 





As day gives place to gloom, 
I say, within my room, 

“T am a real New Yorker, for 
I never saw Grant’s Tomb! ” 














Pharaoh was 
one of Old 
Man Curry’s 


famous race- 
horses with the 
prophet names. 
The Old Man dis- 
covered that this 


“Faro,” as the 


jockey pronounced it, 
could not run less than 
four miles. What he 
did at that distance 
as a dark horse in the 


$5,000 Thornton 


Stakes, is most amus- 
ingly told by Charles E. Van 


Loan in “Egyptian Corn,” in 
the May 20th issue of 


Ca copy 

Coll : Ss 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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TIMES SQUARE 


TOMPKINS SQUARE 


MADISON SQUARE 







GIRLS OF THE SQUARES Drawn by R. Van Buren 
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“We stand on our good right of 
hitting our enemies where they are 
most sensitive.” 

—The Lokal-Anzeiger (Berlin.) 


» The good right, for example, of “hitting 
below the belt.” Boxing with the editor 
of the Lokal-Anzeiger would be a zestful 
pleasure. 


Our neighbor, The Sun, has a story 
headed, “Bouck White Attacks Law.” 
The Sun must have a vast surplus of white 
paper when it prints superfluities such as 
that. - 


“T think Col. Roosevelt has two 
well-defined purposes: First, the de- 
feat of Wilson and, second, his own 
election.” —Governor Whitman. 


God gives to some people the power of 
extraordinary penetration, 


Says Chauncey M. Depew: “I am a 
confirmed optimist, but there is a feeling in 
the air that this is a Republican year.” 
“But,” in that connection, is an unfortunate 
conjunction, it seems to us. Chaunce should 
cheer up. It may not be a Republican year 
after all. 


Note to anxious parents: If your boy 
stays out until 2 or 3 o’clock A. M., don’t 
be worried or alarmed. It is a sign that 
he loves his country. A physical director is 
authority for the statement that city boys, 
who are used to late hours, make by far 
the best sentries. So, remember, that a 
full dance-hall maketh for -“‘Preparedness.” 


The Filipinos are much upset, it is said, 
because of large land purchases in the islands 
by Japanese. The good Filipino patriots, 
who sold the land to the Japanese, were not 
compelled to dispose of their holdings, how- 
ever. Alas, business is business the world 
over. 


Passaic, N. J., by vote of the City Com- 
missioners, has abolished the “free lunch.” 
If the saloon proprietors will consult an 
astute legal mind — Elihu Root’s, for ex- 
ample—a way around the law will be 
made clear to them, and Passaic will start 
the “Free Dinner.” 


“If you wish to go to a ‘leg show’ 
you will be unable to get a seat 
‘unless you first cross the palms of 
a ticket speculator. Legs and not 
drama attract the crowds.” 
—Roland Holt of the Drama League ° 


Legs give to the stage their immoral sup- 
port, as it were. 


Dublin gave to the list of proper nouns 
the Hyphenated Irishman. 


Pree 


“Kill the mothers and you kill the race,” 
asserts Dr. W. T. Hornaday. “The quickest 
way to exterminate any big game species is 
to slaughter its breeding females.” Dr. 
Hornaday is urging action on behalf of the 
Adirondack deer. If the young deer were 
useful in sweat-shops or canning factories, 
there would be no occasion for propaganda. 
The breeding females would be conserved 
as carefully as East Side humans. 


“Why did you form the opinion that 
Bloughs was a man of few words?” 

“Didn’t you just say that he tells every- 
thing he knows?” 





A number of prominent capitalists are 
financing a scheme to raise sunken treasure 
from the sea. A new opportunity to realize 
dividends from watered stock? 


The antique Missourian, who celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday by shoeing a horse, 
must furnish better proof than that of his 
stamina if he is to enter the Hall of Fame. 
If he can “shoe” an automobile, first inflating 
the inner tube with a leaky pump, and do it 
on a hot day, on a sunny stretch of road, 
with mosquitos for company, he may 
enter unchallenged and take his pick of 
pedestals. 
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Eating their Words 


The last mail despatches from British 
Mesopotamian headquarters reported that 
General Townshend had asked that a dress 
suit be sent him. Military experts might 
have deduced from this that the General 
wished to surrender correctly after 6 P. M. 








Mrs. World: “Drat that cat! He’s into everything.” 


“As President of the United States,” 
proclaims the Progressive National Conven- 
tion Committee, “Roosevelt’s dominating 
influence would soon settle the terrible 
war of Europe.” Yes; as we all know, the 
Colonel is a great little harmonizer. 
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THE NEWS IN RIME — 





Verses by Berton Braley Drawings by Merle Johnson 
Each day we discover The fair Mrs. Rogers Her troops have been beaten 
New plotters that hover, Persuaded the codgers And often she’s eaten 
New German spies needing arrest, Who made up a jury, that she Of alum and wormwood and gall; 
While Georgie S. Viereck Had poisoned her babies And now, to engender 
Writes protests hysteric. While raving with rabies, More woe, comes surrender 
(Can’t somebody have him suppres’d?) And therefore they let her go free. At Kut — that’s the worst cut of all! 
Preparedness planners “He’s dead!” “He’s in prison!” 
Paraded with banners, “He’s fallen!” “He’s risen.” 
In Gotham they made quite a stir, The rumors of Villa come thick, 
To prove — as per Teddy — While Mexican peons 
That we must be ready Are swearing that we uns 
For all that may chance to occur. Must go — but at present, we stick! 
Hank Ford is upsetting Old Sir Roger Casement 
Political betting Is now in abasement, 
By running “full speed on the high”; Though also way up in the Tower; 
And native sons nourish And Ireland is quiet: 
Their boomlets that flourish Rebellion and riot 
But — it’s a long time till July! Have had, and are done with, their hour! 









A survey determines Yet softly a rumor 
The fact that the Germans Is breathed of some gloom or 

Were paying the rebels their wage, Some doubt and dismay in Berlin, 
Or else that old Erin Some Germans are holler’n 
Was taking a share in “Herons Hohenzollern, 

The worst Irish Bull of the age. Ach Gott vot a mess ve are in!” 















Poor England, she suffers Verdun at this writing 
From blunders of duffers Is resting from fighting, 

In cabinet, army and court, The morrow no mortal can tell; 
A budget that trebles, The wounded are calling. 
Zeppelins and rebels, And dead men lie sprawling — 






And various things of that sort. But—Crown Prince and Kaiserare well. 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE HYDRA 


As one anti-American head is cut, two more grow in its place 
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Drawn by Robert Carter 
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INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT UPON THE OYSTERS OF OYSTER BAY 








Du Pont vs. Ford 


WO “business-man” candidates for President are 
looming above the horizon of the favorite sons. 
Both alike are able. Both are successful. Both are 
men of integrity. Both are Republicans, and therefore 
PUCK has no interest in the candidacy of either. The 
candidacy of one of these men is taken seriously and 
the candidacy of the other generally raises a smile. 
Coleman duPont is one of these candidates. He has 
made his reputation and his fortune as a manufacturer 
of a commodity used largely to kill. He has used his 
resources in connection with the European war to en- 
rich himself still further — selling his means of destruc- 
tion to the highest bidder. 


ENRY Ford is the other of these candidates. He 
has made his reputation and fortune as a manu- 
facturer of a commodity that has brought happiness to 
thousands of homes. He has revolutionized pleasure- 
vehicle transportation for the poor man and commercial 
transportation for all of us. He has earned his fortune 
by building up a model plant, producing a product of 
unique usefulness under conditions of employment, 
both as to hours of labor and rate of wages, that stand 
out as the high-water mark in American industry. 

And how has Henry Ford used his fortune in connec- 
tion with the war? He is the only wealthy American 
to date who has used his brains, his energy, his wealth 
toward ending the war. Unfortunately it is so easy to 
laugh at a man trying to help humanity, and so hard to 
laugh at one successfully exploiting it. The average 
man can understand Mr. duPont. He is using the war 
to make money. So is Mr. Average Man. He is using 
the suffering of others to enrich himself perfectly 
honestly and perfectly legally. So are most of the rest 
of us in lesser degree. The average man cannot under- 
stand Mr. Ford. He is using his money to make an 
end of the war. Most of us would “like to see the war 
over.” It’s an idle phrase, easy and cheap to say, but 
we are not willing to spend time, thought or money to 
end it. That is why we cannot understand Mr. Ford. 
When we cannot understand something or someone, the 
easiest thing to do is to scoff at it. And so we scoff at 
Mr. Ford; jeer at him for trying to use his money in a 
way to help others; deride him as he is pouring it out 
trying to end human suffering. We pick at his methods 
and criticize the means he uses. Why? Because we 
secretly have no sympathy with his ends. 

PUCK is not in favor of all of Mr. Ford’s methods. 
Many of Mr. Ford’s schemes are over-idealistic and un- 
workable for the present day at least. The surest way 
to fight war at present is undoubtedly to be ready to 
take a fair hand in defending ourselves—not to leave 





ourselves enticingly open to aggression. However, al- 
though not agreeing with the details of Mr. Ford’s plans, 
PUCK feels that Mr. Ford has in his actions in this war 
given the best example of what true Americanism 
should mean. Americanism doesn’t mean the exploita- 
tion of fellow human beings, even by perfectly legal 
means, merely to enrich ourselves. Americanism means 
the pursuit of ideals although perhaps they are for the 
time unattainable—ideals which will be for the real 
benefit of humanity. 


HEN Columbus started out to discover America, 
it was a struggle for an ideal at the time 
thought unattainable. Columbus was scoffed at. 
Columbus was trying to deal with the impossible. He 
was an idealist, a dreamer. When Roger Williams set 
up the ideal of a Commonwealth in which every man 
had a right to believe and worship as his conscience 
dictated, he was an idealist, a dreamer, a man not 
devoted to the practical and useful purpose of making 
money. When the Colonies declared their independ- 
ence, and Washington and Jefferson signed the Dec- 
laration which made us free, they were putting the 
weight of their beliefs and their consciences against the 
entire weight and power of England. Independence 
was not going to make them wealthier — they were 
staking on the war, on an idealistic and possibly hope- 
less cause, their all. 


as a lesser degree, not Coleman duPont and the 

gamblers of Wall Street, but Henry Ford and 
idealists like him, are the spiritual descendants of these 
“true Americans.” Ford has within him the divine 
spark of wishing others well, not as an empty phrase, 
but by doing all he can with his time, his wealth and 
ability to make these wishes come true. We may scoff 
at him, we may deride him all we please, but we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that while most of our wealthy 
men are helping to prolong the war by furnishing war 
supplies to the highest bidder, and by speculating in 
war stocks— and while the rest of us are sitting around 
getting rich as the result of war-made prosperity+— Mr. 
Ford is up and doing, expending his energy, giving his 
time and money, toward ending the war. 


“To the Pure All Things Are Impure” 
W* congratulate our contemporary, Hearst’s Mag- 


azine, upon arousing the ire of the gentleman 
upon whom the flowing white robes of the late Anthony 
Comstock have descended. For printing a picture 
which any child might have seen by walking into the 
National Academy of Design, two employes of the pub- 
lication have been placed under arrest at the instance 
of the misnamed Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
We would respectfully suggest that the title of this 
old-womanish organization be changed to the Society 
for the Advertising of Vice. 
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“It seems that there are no married men 
here this summer.” 

“There must be. There are ten men here 
and I’ve only had nine proposals.” 


The Capture of New York 


The fleet and transports of the invader 
were well on their way across the Atlantic. 
Indeed, they had been reported by wireless 
within two days’ sailing of Sandy Hook. 

Panic seized the city. Preparedness plans 
melted away like an April snow-fall. What 
had been done was seen to have been piti- 
fully inadequate. Attendant upon conscious 
weakness, demoralization was everywhere. 


“Can’t Oo Talk?” 


Then, to the headquarters of the hastily 
-organized Committee of Defence, came a 
man of calm aspect. Himself abounding in 
quiet confidence, his mood was as strong 





















Daughter—*Mother, I wish you wouldn’t boss 
father ‘round so.” 

Mother—“Why, dear?” 

Daughter—“Because when the boys are getti 
intimate they ask me if I take after you.” 


medicine, and the highest officials listened 
to him eagerly. 

“There will be no bloodshed,” he told 
them, “if the plan which I propose is adopted. 
In the first place, you must offer no resistance 
You must let him land and 
streets. That 


to the enemy. 
have the freedom of the 
done, the rest is up to me.” 

And in their desperation, the Committee 
of Defence voted to do as the calm stranger 
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Drawn by William C. Morris 


requested. The military and volunteers 
withdrew in good order to the plains of 
New Jersey, there to recruit and drill for 
the clash which come. 


ultimately must 
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Days passed, and the defending forces were 
raised to a high pitch of efficiency and 
courage. At last came the order to move, 
to move back across the Hudson to the 
city. The order came mysteriously. 

And the army crossed the river and came 
into New York without firing a shot. More 
than .that, the enemy was completely sur- 
prised; taken entirely unawares, being di- 
vided into small, preoccupied squads which 
were scattered all over town. The sur- 
render unconditional. 

“Did I not tell you there would be no 
bloodshed if you but Jollowed my instruc- 
tions?”” said the man of calm aspect, re- 
appearing at the proper moment. 

“You did; you did,” laughed the Committee 
of Defence; “but how did you do it?” 

Whereupon the man of calm aspect 
passed around among the committee this 
list: 

Dozen men in show-windows work- 
ing patent exerciser and biceps devel- 
oper. 

Dozen men in show windows de- 
monstrating a new razor. 

Dozen girls in show windows making 
and remaking a couch-bed with sheets, 
pillow-cases, etc. 

Dozen girls in show windows let- 
ting down their tresses in behalf of 
somebody’s hair-tonic. 

Dozen crews of men to lower safes 
from as many sky-scrapers. 

One dozen miniature electric train 
outfits to be operated on tracks in 
show windows. 

One dozen men in cooks’ caps and 
aprons to make “sinkers” in as many 
lunch-room windows. 


was 


“And there were more, several more,’ 
said the man of calm aspect, “‘but these will 
suffice. My plan — and as you see it worked 
beautifully — was to divide the invading 
force into small groups and lure each group 
to one of these windows. Once there, I 
knew you couldn’t pull them away with 
teams of elephants.” 

“How did you know that?” asked the 
Committee of Defence. 

“Human nature is much the same the 
world over,” said the calm man, smiling. 

7 * * * + * * * > 

Foot Note: If you think this story is 
improbable, take a walk around town and 
stop where the crowd stops. =A 2s 

A New York minister has just finished a 
series of sermons on the subject ‘“The Crises 
of the Christ.” Possibly the next series 
will be “The Preachments of Peter.”” What 
a spur to the imagination of the clergy the 
movies are, indeed. 





“Villa Band Whipped” — Sunday headline. 
“Villa Bands Gather in West Chihuahua” — 
Monday headline. The bands seem to be 
of the India-rubber variety. 


“The Mexican girls are the most innocent 
and unworldly girls in the world,” according 
to Mrs. Obregon. Undoubtedly due to the 
fact that Mexico is such a nice quiet little 
country they never have an opportunity to 
learn the devious ways of the wicked world 
beyond. 








A Hint to the Press 


An enterprising reporter from the El 
Democrata of Mexico City (Guillermo 
Ojara— which is the Mexican alias for 
Bill O’Hara) succeeded recently in obtaining 
an interview with General Emilianc\Zapata 
and returning with it alive. This achieve- 
ment becomres the more noteworthy when 
we learn that O’Hara had the audacity to 
ask the “Attila of the South” what he 
thought of President Carranza: 

“Zapata glared at me. ‘I do not know 
any “President” Carranza,’ he shot out. 
‘I know an old man who is less honest than 
Diaz and with less backbone than Madero, 
and who calls himself the “first chief” of 
Mexico, But he is-not; I am the first chief, 
if seizing the capital proves that anyone is 
in control.’ ” 

Asked what he would do if he became 
President, Zapata, who evidently is no 
bromide, had the originality to outline not 
a constructive policy but a _ thoroughly 
destructive one. The first thing he would 
do would be to drive all the foreigners out 
of Mexico: “All of them have done Mexico 
much harm, but the first ones to go will be 
the Americans. Then I will destroy all the 
railroads so that they cannot come back. 
Before we had railroads we had few foreigners, 
especially few Americans, in Mexico, and 
we were happy.” 

Now we know where we stand with Don 
Emiliano. One after another the leaders in 
Mexico should, in this fashion, be consulted 
on their various plans of frightfulness. In 
particular we burn with curiosity to hear 
from the bandit leader who bears the ro- 
mantic name of Genevevo de la O. We'd 
like to see a poet assigned to the job and 
have him turn out the interview in lilting 
verse. 





The Girl From The Suburbs 
Pays a Visit to the City 

11:44 Emerges from the Tube station. 

12 to 1 Tries on 40 hats. Buys none. 

1:05 Meets a friend and they lunch on 
fifty cents worth of food — for which they 
pay $3. 

2:00 ‘Tries on four coats at a department 


store. Orders two sent home on approval. 
2:30 Matinée. 
3:45 Straw lemonade. 
5:15 Ice-cream soda. 
5:30 Buys two phonograph records. 
6:06 Misses train. 
6:15 Having looked at all the magazine 


covers on the newsstand, and the tables of 
contents, also the pictures, buys a five-cent 
package of chocolates and smiles at the clerk. 

6:45 . Meets boy she knows on train. 
They disturb all the tired business men four 
seats before and behind. She tells him plot 
of play she has seen to intense edification of 
everyone. 

7:30 Arrives home. Family in hysterics. 

“But how could I possibly help being late 
when I had so much shopping to do?” 





“Billy Sunday is not a amillion- 
aire.” ——Press dispatch. 
But Mr. Sunday has only been in the 
Evangelical Big League for the last five 
years. Give him a chance. 
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“What were you trying to do on that hand, Bill?’ rw by Nelson Greene 
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“Trying to fill a hyphenated straight.” 





And, on the same subject, a certain song 
might be revised to read: “They’re Killing 
Men in Ireland for the Wearing of the 
Hyphen.” 


A visitor to an Austrian prison camp 
reports seeing “six Russians pushing a 
sled intended to be pushed by two.” Doubt- 
less, a Prisoners’ Union had been organized. 








Drawn by Calvert Smith 
The Burglar—“Just my luck, and me intending to break in there tonight.” 
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The McFad- 1t would not surprise me to hear that “John H. 

° McFadden special trains’? would be soon running 
den Pictures between New York and Philadelphia, as that well- 
‘known art connoisseur and collector has placed on view his mag- 
nificent old English masters at the Academy of Fine Arts, North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. Furthermore, he hung the pictures 
himself, with the result that hagmony inevitably prevails. Mr. 
McFadden’s example is one to be emulated by all collectors. 
Thanks to the liberal spirit of the late J. Pierpont Morgan we 
have had opportunities for enjoying his various collections, alas! 
now for the most part dispersed. As the old McFadden mansion 
on Rittenhouse Square no longer exists, the owner conceived the 
happy notion of lending his art treasures to the Academy where 
they will remain on view for the next eight months. And as public 
interest has been much aroused, I venture to predict those special 
trains. Such a gathering of names and canvases is seldom en- 
countered. It is not too much to say that outside of the National 
Gallery and the Wallace Collection, London, no such grouping 
of English Masters is to be found. Mr. McFadden slowly built 
up his pictures. He made his home his gallery. His Reynolds, 
Gainsboroughs, Romneys, Constables — among: which is the 
famous “Lock’?— Cromer, Morlands, David Coxs, Harlows, 
Lawrence, Turner — represented by the brilliant Burning of the 
House of Parliament — Hoppners, Raeburns, Wilsons, and last 
though not least, his two Hogarths, must be seen to be loved. 
It is certainly an admirable idea to let the public view this collec- 
tion and for that reason I class John McFadden as a philanthropist. 


Echoes of It was late in the season — which is rapidly waning 
the S ring — when I visited the Spring Academy. Curiously 
A we enough it did not impress me as strongly as did 
LY the Winter exhibition. Mediocrity always rules at 
both functions, that I knew; nevertheless, the vernal freshness I 
had anticipated I failed to find. With the official awards no sensible 
person quarrels. Why should one? They are distributed in a 
perfectly effective manner; the wrong man in the right place, as 
a rule. F. Edwin Church got the Thomas B. Clarke prize; the 
Julius Hallgarten prizes went to Arthur Crisp, Christine Herter 
and John Folinsbee. Emil Carlsen won the J. Sanford Saltus 
medal, and the Inness medal was captured by Charles Rosen, as 
well as the first Altman prize; the second Altman prize was given 
to Ernest Lawson. W.'T. Smedley won the portrait prize of Isaac 
N. Maynard and the Julian A. Shaw memorial prize was awarded 
Josephine M. Lewis. I’m free to confess that I think Lawson 
deserved the first Altman prize for his charming “Pigeon Coop” 
(No. 372) and if I had been on the committee I should have selected 
the other Lawson—“Park Bridge” (No. 131) as the prize picture. 
But either one is superior to the Rosen landscape, which is rather 
cold and empty. Lawson is one of our great colorists, and his 
formal sense has greatly developed during the past few years. 


A Few 

N person with a newly-laid ostrich egg in her hand. 
ames She sits on the rim of a well. But no bird is in 

sight. Who laid the egg? The picture presumably delighted Willard 

Huntington Wright. And I’m sure George Luks wept when he 

saw the lady’s pelvic perfections. I know that I did. But then 

I’m very impressionable. The fuss raised over the alleged indecency 


“Truth” by Kenyon Cox, proved to be a massive 
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of Sergeant Kendall’s “Sphinx” I can’t understand. For centuries 
painters great and small have been grouping a skeleton with a 
female nude for the sake of the dramatic shudder. The symbols 
of fecundity and death! Where’s the harm? Only the other 
day I saw down Flatbush way a large canvas by Antoine Wiertz, 
the half-mad Belgian painter. It depicts a pretty, plump girl in 
company with a gruesome skeleton. And then there is Edvard 
Munch, who was a post-impressionist two decades before Gauguin, 
Matisse and the rest. The Norwegian artist delights in naked 
women dancing with extremely lively skeletons. A macabre imag- 
ination. Mr. Kendall’s Sphinx is exuberantly modelled and she 
reveals a lot of adipose tissue. But immoral! Lord! What prudes 
these mortals be—as Puck would say. President J. Alden Weir’s 
portrait is worthy of his name and fame. Horatio Walker’s “De 
Profundis” is striking, even melodramatic. J. I. Pearson’s “By 
the River” is attractive. The still-life of Dines Carlsen — “Dutch 
bottles and jug’ — is almost as good as the earlier work of the 
same genre by his father. William M. Chase shows one of his 
fish pictures, a capital one. Childe Hassam is represented, and 
Jonas Lie, the latter by a snow scene, crisply handled. In the 
Centre Gallery Mr. Chase displays a sterling portrait of a lady, 
while “The Spinner” of Thomas Eakins causes one to exclaim: 
‘An old master.” It has the tone of time. George Bellows in 
one of his most pugnacious paint-moods gives us the hideous 
humbug and vile vulgarity of the professional evangelists. He 
calls his picture: ““The Sawdust Trail.”” This year the Academy 
Room, the so-called Morgue, is less irksome to traverse for the 
reason that better art is hung therein. The sculpture is about as 
usual. 


Much more to my taste was the exhibition of The Mod-. 


Modern Art in the Bourgeois Galleries on upper 
Fifth Avenue. I recognized a few old friends, among ern Art 
the rest the interesting “Sunday at Grand-Jatte” by the seldom 
seen painter Georges Geurat. Paul Cézanne’s portrait of his wife 
is a solid and splendid performance; a grave tribute by a thinker 
to the wonderful surfaces of living things, as well as an object 
lesson in pictorial values and profoundly human psychology. 
Jean Crotti did not carry me away. But I admired the vivacity 
of Raoul Dufy. His still life and “The Yellow Hat” are very 
fetching. The Henri Matisse examples are excellent, as are the 
Picasso drawing of a nude. Maurice Prendergast always did 
ensnare the eye, and I was glad once more to salute Georges 
Roualt — not his amusing caricature of a Superman, but his land- 
scape. When I last studied Roualt in Paris his color was of a 
pasty cavernous hue; he seemed to paint in a cellar. He is gaudier 
nowadays. Odilon Redon, ever the poet, was represented by his 
“Orpheus” — which, by the way, is a portrait of his old friend 
Charles Baudelaire — and a lyric flower-piece. There were several 
sculptures; the Diederich animals — starving for stone dog-biscuits 
—and specimens by Duchamp, and Duchamp-Villon. Water- 
colors and drawings by Cézanne, Matisse, Van Gogh, Walter Pach 
and Albert Gleizas completed this significant exhibition. At the 
Daniel Gallery there are modern water-colors; at Macbeth’s Ameri- 
can art, past and present; at the Montross Galleries, oils, water- 
colors and pastels of a selected group of American artists. Litho- 
graphs by distinguished masters are on view at the Keppel Galleries 
till May 20th. 
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Experienced 

The modern girl had just been proposed 
to by the modern man. She said: 

“Are you willing to leave Ahe word obey 
out of the service?” 

sey am.” 

“Can I have my own latch key?” 

“You can.” 

“And stay out nights as late as I desire?’ 

“You may.” 

“If we have any children will you take 
care of them?” 

“T will.” 

“Hire and discharge all the servants?” 

“Ves 

“Then I’m sorry, but I cannot marry you.” 

“But why not?” he stammered. “I have 
granted everything you asked.” 

“Yes, but I must marry a man who 
refuses to do all of these things. That is the 
only way I can enjoy myself.” 

“But don’t you want to marry a man 
who does them?” 

“Oh, he’ll do them, all right. But I like 
to have him say that he won’t beforehand. 
That’s the only object in getting married — 
making a man do all the things he is firmly 
convinced beforehand that he will not do.” 





If, while Japan and Germany are enemies, 
the United States’goes to war with both of 
them, how many days will it take to figure 
out our relations with Japan’s and Germany’s 
allies, and why? 


The Kaiser cares not who makes the 
international laws, so long as he doesn’t 
have to obey them. 


The point of it all seems to have been 
that the Irish didn’t consider it a real fight 
unless they were fighting with everybody in 
sight. 





Our German-Americans are still able to 
perform a number of tricks on the horizontal 
hyphen. 














“How’s the book, dearie?” 
“I can’t tell whether it’s a medical book or a 
popular novel.” 





If the rebellion in Ireland has had no 
other result, it has at least enabled several 
thousand British soldiers to know what 
they’re talking about when they sing “It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary.” 


In General Obregon’s private car 
are three brides—his own, the bride 
of Col. Saenz and the bride of Major 
Carpio.— The news from El Paso. 

Regards to the Colonel and the Major. 


What the Allies appear to be after is A 
Place in the Hun. 


Germany has put its clocks ahead an hour, 
but its armies are in the same place. 





“Funny, how popular the movies are.” 

“IT dunno. No dialect comedians, no 
interpolated songs and the talkative part 
of the audience doesn’t disturb the others.” 





Actor—“Just back from dear old Teddy's funeral.” 


Actress—“Many there?” 











Unpreparedness 

I am the true spirit of Unpreparedness. 

I do not believe in buying an overcoat 
before winter arrives. 

I do not believe in taking out a fire insur- 
ance policy until the house burns down. 

I do not believe in providing life-boats or 
life-preservers for vessels until some member 
of my family has lost his life at sea. 

I do not believe in locking the garage door 
until the automobile is stolen. 

I do not believe in insuring my life until 
I am dead. 

I do not believe in learning to swim, lest 
I sprout fins and gills, and become a fish. 

I am the grasshopper, singing the summer 
away, and looking to the diligent ant for 
assistance when evil days draw nigh. 

I am the exponent of the accumulated 
madness of the centuries. 

I am the true spirit of Unpreparedness. 

Embrace me, fellow-fools. 





eo AS 


Actor—“My dear girl, great success. Many turned away.” 


“I wonder where Laurelbrow, the imagist 
poet, gets all his ideas for his vers libre?” 
“That’s easy. His twins are learning to 
talk and he makes notes of everything they 


” 


say- 
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As nearly as one can gather from the 
animated weeklies, the principal duties of 
a Mayor are to plant trees, review parades, 
lay cornerstones and throw out the first 
ball. 


Drawn by Will Owen of London 
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Drawn by Ralph Barton 
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A SISTERLY SCHEME 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren 

















WAY up in the very heart of Maine 
there is a mighty lake among the 
mountains. It is reached after a journey 
of many hours from the place where you 
“go in.” That is the phrase of the country, 
and when you have once “gone in,” you 
know why it is not correct to say that 
you have gone through the woods, or, simply, 
to your destination. You find that you 
have plunged into a new world —a world 
that has nothing in common with the world 
that you live in; a world of wild, solemn, 
desolate grandeur, a world of space and 
silence; a world that oppresses your soul — 
and charms you irresistibly. And after 
you have once “come out” of that world, 
there will be times, to the day of your 
death, when you will be homesick for it, 
and will iong with a childlike longing to go 
back to it. 

Up in this wild region you will find a 
fashionable Summer-hotel, with electric bells 
and seven-course dinners, and “guests” who 
dress three times a day. It is perched on a 
little flat point, shut off from the rest of 
the mainland by a huge, rocky cliff. It is 
an impertinence in that majestic wilderness, 
and Leather-Stocking would doubtless have 
had a hankering to burn such an affront to 
Nature; but it is a good hotel, and people 
go to it and breathe the generous air of the 
great woods. ' 

On the beach near this hotel, where the 
canoes were drawn up in line, there stood 
one Summer morning a curly-haired, fair 
young man — not so very young, either — 
whose checks were uncomfortably red as 
he looked first at his own canoe, high and 
dry, loaded with rods and landing-net and 
luncheon-basket, and then at another canoe, 
fast disappearing down the lake, wherein sat 
a young man and a young woman. 

“Dropped again, Mr. Morpeth?’’ 

The young man looked up and saw a 
saucy face laughing at him. A girl was 
sitting on the string-piece of the dock. It 
was the face of a girl between childhood 
and womanhood. By the face and the 
figure, it was a woman grown. By the 
dress, you would have judged it a girl. 

And you would have been confirmed in 
the latter opinion by the fact that the 
young person was doing something un- 
pardonable for a young lady, but not inex- 
cusable in the case of a youthful tomboy. 
She had taken off her canvas shoe, and was 
shaking some small stones out of it. There 
was a tiny hole in her black stocking, and 
a glimpse of her pink toe was visible. The 
girl was sunburnt, but the toe was prettily 
pink. 

“Your sister,”’ replied the young man with 
dignity, “was to have gone fishing with 
me; but she remembered at the last mo- 
ment that she had a prior engagement with 
Mr. Brown.” 

“She hadn’t,” said the girl. “I heard 
them make it up last evening, after you 
went upstairs.” 





The young man clean forgot himself. 

“She’s the most heartless coquette in the 
world!” he cried, and clinched his hands. 

“She is all that,” said the young person 
on the string-piece of the dock, “and more 
too. And yet, I suppose, you want her all 
the same?” — 

“I’m afraid I do,” said.the young man, 
miserably. 












time. 
It’s a 
drug in the market with her—has been 


“A lift. You’re wasting your 
Pauline has no use for devotion. 


for five seasons. There’s, only one way to 
get her worked up. Two fellows tried 
it, and they nearly got. there; but they 
weren’t game enough to stay to the bitter 
end. I think you’re game, and I'll tell you. 
You’ve got to make her jealous.” 

“Make her jealous of me?” 

“No!” said his friend, with infinite scorn; 
“make her jealous of another girl. Oh/ 
but you men are stupid!’’ 

The young man pondered a moment. 

“Well, Flossy,” he began, and then he 
became conscious of a sudden change in the 
atmosphere, and perceived that the young 


“That's the first time,” he said, with a feeling of having only the ghost of a 
breath left in his lungs, “that I ever asked a woman to marry me.” 


“Well,” said the girl, putting her shoe on 
again, and beginning to tie it up, “I’ll tell 
you what it is, Mr. Morpeth. You’ve been 
hanging around Pauline for a year, and 
you are the only one of the men she keeps 
on a string who hasn’t snubbed me. Now, 
if you want me to, I’ll give you a lift.’ 

“A — a — what?” 
16 


lady was regarding him with a look that 
might have chilled his soul. 

“Miss Flossy—Miss Belton—” he hastily 
corrected himself. Winter promptly changed 
to Summer in Miss Flossy Belton’s expres- 
sive face. 

“Your scheme,” he went on, “is a good one. 
Only—it involves the discovery of another girl.” 
































“Yes,” assented Miss Flossy, cheerfully. 

“Well,” said the young man, “doesn’t it 
strike you that if I were to develop a sudden 
admiration for any one of these other young 
ladies whose charms I have hitherto neg- 
lected, it would come tardy off — lack 
artistic verisimilitude, so to speak?” 

“Rather,” was Miss Flossy’s prompt and 
frank response; “especially as there isn’t 
one of them fit to flirt with.” 

“Well, then; where am I to discover the 
girl?” 

Miss Flossy untied and retied her shoe. 
Then she said, calmly: 

“What’s the matter with —’ 
perceptible hesitation — ‘“‘me?” 

“With you?” Mr. Morpeth was startled 
out of his manners. 

“Ves!” 

Mr. Morpeth simply stared. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Miss Flossy, “I’m 
not good-looking enough?” 

“You are good-looking enough,” replied 
Mr. Morpeth, . recovering himself, ‘“‘for 
anything —” and he threw a convincing 
emphasis into the last word as he took 
what was probably his first real inspection 
of his adored one’s junior — “but — aren’t 
you a trifle — young?” 

“How old do you suppose I am?” 


’ 


a hardly 


“I know. Your sister told me. You are 
sixteen.” : 
“Sixteen!” repeated Miss Flossy, with an 


infinite and uncontrollable scorn, “‘yes, I’m 
the kind of sixteen that stays sixteen till 
your elder sister’s married. I was eighteen 
years old on the third of last December — 
unless they began to double on me before 
I was old enough to know the difference — 
it would be just like Mama to play it on 
me in some such way,” she concluded, 
reflectively. 

“Eighteen years old!” said the young 
man. “The deuce!’”’ Do not think that he 
was an ill-bred young man. He was merely 
astonished, and he had much more aston- 
ishment ahead of him. He mused for a 
moment. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s your plan of 
campaign? I am to—to discover you.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Flossy, calmly, “and 
to flirt with me like fun.” 

“And may I ask what attitude you are 
to take when you are — discovered?” 

“Certainly,” replied the imperturbable 
Flossy. “I am going to dangle you.” 

“To — to dangle me?” 

“As a conquest, don’t you know. Let 
you hang round and laugh at you.” 

“Oh, indeed?” 

“There, don’t be wounded in your mas- 
culine pride. You might as well face the 
situation. You don’t think that Pauline’s 
in love with you, do you?” 

“No!” groaned the young man. 

“But you’ve got lots of money. Mr. 
Brown has got lots more. You're eager. 
Brown is coy. That’s the reason that 
Brown is in the boat and you are on the 
cold, cold shore, talking to Little Sister. 
Now if Little Sister jumps at you, why, she’s 
simply taking Big Sister’s leavings; it’s all 
in the family, any way, and there’s no 
jealousy, and Pauline can devote her whole 
mind to Brown. There, don’t look so limp. 
You men are simply childish. Now, after 
you’ve asked me to marry you —” 


Queer 


“Oh, I’m to ask you to marry me?” 

“Certainly. You needn’t look frightened, 
now. I won’t accept you. But then you 
are to go around like a wet cat, and mope, 
and hang on worse than ever. Then Big 
Sister will see that she can’t afford to take 





Brown glared at him when they met, 
and he glared at Brown 


that sort of thing from Little Sister, and 
then — there’s your chance.” 

“Oh, there’s my chance, is it?” said Mr. 
Morpeth. He seemed to have fallen into 
the habit of repetition. 

“There’s your only chance,” said Miss 
Fiossy, with decision. 

Mr. Morpeth meditated. He looked at 
the lake, where there was no longer sign or 
sound of the canoe, and he looked at Miss 
Flossy, who sat calm, self-confident and 
careless, on the string-piece of the dock. 

“I don’t know how feasible —” he began. 

“It’s feasible,” said Miss Flossy, with 
decision. “Of course Pauline will write to 
Mama, and of course Mama will write and 
scold me. But she’s got to stay in New 
York, and nurse Papa’s gout; and the Miss 
Redingtons are all the chaperons we’ve got 
up here, and they don’t amount to any- 
thing — so I don’t care.” 

“But why,” inquired the young man; and 
his tone suggested a complete abandonment 
to Miss Flossy’s idea:““why should you 
take so much trouble for me?” 

“Mr. Morpeth,” said Miss Flossy, sol- 
emnly, “I’m two years behind the time- 
table, and I’ve got to make a strike for 
liberty, or die. And besides,” she added, 
“if you are mice, it needn’t be such an 
awful trouble.” 

Mr. Morpeth laughed. 

“Pll try to make it as little of a’ bore 
as possible,” he said, extending his hand. 
The girl did not take it. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” she cautioned 
him, searching his face with her eyes; “‘this 
isn’t to be any little-girl affair. Little Sister 
doesn’t want any kind, elegant, supercilious 
encouragement from Big Sister’s young man. 
It’s got to be a real flirtation — devotion no 
end, and ten times as much as ever Pauline 
could get out of you—and you’ve got to 
keep your end ’way — ’way — ’way up!” 

The young man smiled. 

7 





“T’ll keep my end up,” he said; “but are 
you certain that you can keep yours up?” 
“Well, I think so,” replied Miss Flossy. 
“Pauline will raise an awful row; but if she 
goes too far, I’ll tell my age, and hers, too.” 
Mr. Morpeth looked in Miss Flossy’s calm 


face. Then he extended his hand once more. 
“Tt’s a bargain, so far as I’m concerned,” 
he said. 
This time a soft and small hand met his 
with a firm, friendly, honest pressure. 
“And I’ll refuse you,” said Miss Flossy. 


oa * > * * 7 . . . 


Within two weeks, Mr. Morpeth found 
himself entangled in a flirtation such as he 
had never dreamed of. Miss Flossy’s scheme 
had succeeded only too brilliantly. The 
whole hotel was talking about the out- 
rageous behavior of “that little Belton girl” 
and Mr. Morpeth, who certainly ought to 
know better. 

Mr. Morpeth had carried out his instruc- 
tions. Before the week was out, he found 
himself giving the most life-like imitation of 
an infatuated lover that ever delighted the 
old gossips of a Summer-resort. And yet he 
had only done what Flossy told him to do. 

He got his first lesson just about the time 
that Flossy, in the privacy of their apart- 
ments, informed her elder sister that if she, 
Flossy, found Mr. Morpeth’s society agree- 
able, it was nobody’s concern but her own, 
and that she was prepared to make some 
interesting additions to the census statistics 
if anyone thought differently. 

The lesson opened his eyes. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that it 
wouldn’t be a bit of ‘a bad idea to telegraph 
to New York for some real ‘nice candy and 
humbly present it for my acceptance? I 


might take it—if the bonbonniére was 


pretty enough.” 





One yard further, and there would have 
been no strength left in him 


He telegraphed to New York and re- 
ceived, in the course of four or five days, 
certain marvels of sweets in a miracle of an 
upholstered box. The next day he found 
her on the verandah, flinging the bonbons 
on the lawn for the children to scramble for. 

“Awfully nice of you to send me these 
things,” she said languidly, but loud enough 
for the men around her to hear — she had 
men around her already: she had been 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Poor Math 


I am looking for my husband, Math 
Wilhelm. Has been missing since November 
15, 1915. (Butcher by trade). Don’t know 
whether he is alive or dead. Anybody 
hearing of or finding him will be rewarded 
$25. Math, if you are reading this, please 
I am always ready to go after 





answer me. 

you. You don’t have to be afraid: to answer 

me. —Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
Of Corset 


Mr. Kohn, who is employed as a copper- 
smith at the roundhouse, was working under 
an engine when the driving wheels of the 
engine by some mistake were left down on 
him, in the pit and breaking the front bone 
of his abdomen. 

—The Northcumberland (Pa.) Press. 





These Things Will Happen 

WantTep To Excuance: A shoe. 

In the melee at the Miami club dance last 
night, two lady dancers inadvertently traded 
shoes. One.of them is willing to trade back, 
if the other will call 616 X. 

—Troy (Ohio) Daily News. 





Everything—lIt Dies 
Curtis Mayden lost a mule while tied to 
the hitching rack east of the K. of P. build- 
ing, Saturday evening about 5 o’clock. 
Everything seemed all right when he left 
home, in Bono township, and no one knew 
what caused it to die. 


—The Mitchell (Ind.) Commercial. 


Hindrant Husband 


WantTep—room and board, lady, 3-year- 
old girl and week-end husband. In replying 
please state conveniences and price. 

— Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 


Hush Stuff 


At a quiet wedding, solemnized at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Monday evening, 
Miss Grace Loudermilk, 19, and Julian N. 
Cowdery, Jr., 35, were quietly married. 

—The Wellston (O). Telegram. 








Little Progress 


The bridge was of reenforced concrete, 


but it stood upon the site of the old one . 


and spanned the same stream. 
—The Anthony (Kan.) Republican. 





Oh, No! 
All the ladies’ things will be exhibited in 
Owenton tomorrow and Saturday. 
—The Owenton (Ky.) News-Herald. 





Wood to Wood 


John Sragger, an old settler in Hill town- 
ship, had his head blew off by an accidental 
‘discharge of dynamite while blasting out 
stumps. He died instantly. 

—The Jagger (Okla.) Beacon. 





Activity 
Mrs. L. A. Railing was a victim of hives 
the past week, and we know from experience 


she had something to do. 
—The Newville (Pa.) Times. 
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No Retraction 
We have been told that a certain man 
took offense last week at an item in this 
(editorial) column, declaring that we meant 
him. If it is any satisfaction to him to 
know that his surmise is right we will say 

that he is the man we meant. 
—The Stromsburg (Neb.) News. 





One of us does not 


We are all familiar with the poetic words: 
“There’s many a gem that’s born to blush 
unseen, and waste its fragrance on the 
desert air.” —The Kilmarnock (Va.) Herald. 





Sweets to the Sweet 


Frank Herwick was in town Monday laying 
in a good supply of candy, all on account of 
bringing home a new wife. 

The McArthur (Mich.) Tribune. 





The Head Bowed Down 


Many people hold their heads low when 
crossed in love or make a bad horse trade, 
but such is not the case with our young 
friend, Norman Peacock; he has a boil on 
his neck. —The Lincoln (Ark.) Ledger. 





A Change for Better? 


Announcements of the marriage at Ha- 
warden, Iowa, of Miss Hazel Rank to Mr. 
Roy Smell, of that place, have been received 
in Tipton. —The Tipton (Iowa) Advertiser. 





How They Keep Proficient 
While juggling a gas globe at home 
recently day baggageman Stanley Scott 
had the misfortune to cut an artery in one 
of his fingers, causing him to lay off sereral 
days. —The Yates Center (Kan.) Advocate. 
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ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
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“Henry, come right up to dinner” 
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for the elevator! 
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The Author’s Temperament 
By K. L. Roberts 

As the young novelist fretfully threw down 
the last’ of the fourteen morning papers 
which he read each day in search of ideas, 
his wife approached timidly and placed her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Ambrose,” said she fearfully, “couldn’t 
you write a nice little short story and sell 
it before the spring rains set in? Little 
Gretchen’s stockings have been darned so 
many times that less than three per cent of 
the original stockings remain; and little 
Herkimer’s trousers are so ragged that they 
look like a Crimean War battle-flag. What’s 
more, my hat is developing the outlines of a 
last year’s robin’s nest; and I’m ashamed 
to be seen in my old spring suit until the 
shades of night have fallen in an unusually 
complete manner. Won’t you please write 
one, Ambrose?” 

“It’s no use,” snapped the young novelist. 
“IT can’t do a thing while that clock is ticking 
so loudly. It’s enough to drive one crazy!” 

“But I’ve stopped it, dear,” replied his 
wife. “I won’t start it again until you have 
finished working.” 

“Well,” snarled the novelist, “there’s that 
baby next door! How do you expect me to 
get anything accomplished when he’s squall- 
ing all the time?” 

“But the people next door have gone away 
for the day and taken the baby with them.” 

The novelist sneered. ‘“‘Madam,” said he, 
“you know as well as I do that whenever 
I start to work, a horde of thugs and gunmen 
begin to dribble a load of coal into the 
cellar. That is something which I cannot 
and will not endure.” 

“No, no, dear!” cried his wife. “I looked 
in the cellar this morning; and there’s enough 
coal there to last for the entire summer.” 

“Hm!” growled the novelist. “Have you 
locked up the dog and hung out the sign 
warning hurdy-gurdy players not to stop 
here, and fixed the radiators so that they 
won’t gurgle and pound, and told the children 
not to make a noise if they value their 
lives, and muffled the front-door bell, and 
disconnected the telephone bell, and arranged 
with the people downstairs not to play the 
phonograph, and spoken to the old clothes 
men about not shouting when they pass the 
house? You know that I can’t write a line 
when any of these things occur!” 

“Yes, yes, dear!” replied his wife, “I 
know it; and I’ve looked after everything. 
You can go right to work, and be sure of 
having perfect quiet.” 

With ill-concealed reluctance the young 
novelist filled his fountain pen and wandered 
to his work-room. 

Fifteen minutes later he stormed into his 
wife’s presence again, threw his fountain pen 
on the floor, and stamped on it in his rage. 

“You promised me perfect quiet!” he 
shrieked, ‘“‘but there’s a bird near my window 
that lets out a tweet-tweet every three 
seconds. It’s driving me crazy! I can’t 
think! What are you going to do about it?” 

But his wife was in tears and could not 
answer; so with a muffled imprecation the 
young novelist seized his hat and rushed 
from the house to spend the remainder of 
the day at moving picture shows. 

Anyone can find an excuse for not working, 
if his desire is sufficiently keen. 





Good Heavens, Emma. 


Are you going to 
sneeze? 


If woman were compelled to carry her vanity 
in her vanity case. 





I’m s 


urprised to see a stork begging. Why 
don’t you look for work? 

I have been all over Fifth Avenue, and I 
didn’t get a single order. 
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The Rapidity of Irish Wit 
By Charles Johnston 
“As I am not a bird,” said Sir Boyle 
Roche, a famous member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, “I cannot be in two places at once!” 
His principle was right, if his illustration 
was wrong; for, while a bird is hardly ever 
in more than one place at once, the Irish 
mind can be in two, sometimes in three or 
four, since it is four-dimensional. Which is. 
one reason why Ireland is at present in two 
minds. But the point is, that, being in 
two places at once, Irish humor seems to go 
from one to the other quicker than a flash; 
no thought had ever a higher muzzle velocity. 
For instance take this, concerning a building 
that has recently got itself into print: A 
Dublin jarvy was driving a tourist down 
Sackville Street, past the General Post 
Office. The jarvy was somnolent, the 
tourist inquisitive. “Who are those statues 
on the top of the Post Office?”’ he queried. 
The jarvy, who hadn’t the least idea, sleepily 
replied: “Ah, sure thim’s the Twilve Apos- 
tles!”” — “But,” objected the tourist, “there’s 
only three!” Pat had forgotten that, but 
he instantly came back: “‘Av coorse! The 
other noine’s insoide, sortin’ the létters!” 
Here is another, of about the same speed: 
The uppish commercial traveller had been 
sniffing at everything in the little hotel at 
Ardee. Then they sent him on his journey 
with a tired man and a tired horse on a 
tired jaunting-car. ‘Huh!’ snorted the 
drummer, “doesn’t your master keep any 
decent drivers?” The weary 
didn’t even look up. He said: 
has that, an’ good wans! But he kapes the 
loikes o’ me to dhroive the loikes 0’ you!” 


coachman 


“Yiss, he 





to become a wool- 
sorter at six dollars a week when he graduates 
from Harvard. We hope the arduous labors 
of wool-sorting will not be so severe as to 
render Archie physically unfit to follow his 
father’s command to go to war at his coun- 
try’s call. 


Archie Roosevelt jis 





“I believe that the great majority 
of my fellow countrymen will refuse 
to consent to or acquiesce in the 
Chinafication of this country.” 

—The Colonel. 

If, by Chinafication, this country could be 
assured of as long a national life as China 
has had, why shudder so at the idea? China 
was a venerable institution when Europe 
was a howling wilderness, and it is still 
with us. Very likely — though there is no 
proof — Rome was warned to beware of 
China’s fate. 





The New York Giants are the strongest 
team in the league — else how could they 
hold up the other seven clubs? 


DistincuisHED Ovut-Or-Town Guest 
(speaking at banquet): Your beautiful 
little city appeals to me. As we came in on 
the train I remarked to my wife, “Ah, my 
dear, you and I ought to be living on the 
top of one of these magnificent hills.” 

ToasTMASTER (in hoarse whisper): Go 
easy; we’ve got only two hills in town: the 
insane asylum is on one, and the garbage 
plant on the other. 
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Miss Irene Fenwick —Irénée Fennick, 
some of her friends call it — took a flying 
motor trip the other day to the quaint 
New England town where she has long 
spent her summers. 

Everything in the old village seemed 
the same after her winter’s absence. 
The old church, the village pump, 
the ducks on the green, even the old 
men smoking about the blacksmith 
shop. Suddenly she missed some- 
thing. 





“Where’s Hodge’s windmill?’ Miss 
Fenwick asked in surprise, of one of 


the gray-beards. “I can only see 
one mill, and there used to be two.” 
The native gazed thoughtfully 
round, as if to verify the statement. 
Then he said slowly: “They pulled 
one down. There weren’t enough 
wind for two of em!’ ” 


Beliefs and Cooks 


I tried to explain to Abdurrahman the 
difficulties that one of the religious de- 
nominations of the city was having with 
certain candidates for the ministry. 

“There has been great objection,” I told 
him, “to these young men’s ordination.” 

“They are doubtless wicked men,” he said. 

“Why no,” I said, “on the contrary, they 
seem to be of unimpeachable character.” 

“Then they must be incapable of influ- 
encing or guiding men. That is a difficult 
and delicate business.” 

“Not that, either,” I said. “I am told 
that they are of a rather engaging per- 
sonality.” 

Abdurrahman thought a moment. ‘Ah, I 
have it,” he said. “They are not fitted for 
public speaking. Their voice or manner —” 

“No, no,” I exclaimed. ‘They are well 
qualified in that respect. It is their ortho- 
doxy that is questioned. They don’t believe 
what they should.” 
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Abdurrahman was puzzled. “Why should 
they wish to propagate a religion in which 
they do not believe?” 

“Oh,” I said, “they believe in their relig- 
ion in general. Only they have expressed 
doubts about some of the miracles of the 
New Testament.” 

“In Cabul,” said Abdurrahman, musingly, 
“I once had a porter who was also my cook 
and my general servant. He was an ad- 
mirable cook. Never have I drunk coffee 
such as he brewed. Never have I eaten 
dishes as savory as those which he prepared 
for me. My house was a model for order 
and cleanliness as long as he was with me. 
He was as noiseless as the night, as faithful 
as the horse of Rustuin, as careful in his 


' tasks as a beaver.” 


“Where is he now?” I asked eagerly. I 
thought of my long sufferings from the 
Hildas, Hannas, Katrinas, Jussies of the 
employment agencies, and my heart leapt 
within me. If this marvel was alive, I 
would go to Afghanistan to get him. 

“TI had to dismiss him,” said Abdurrah- 
man, sadly. “He did not believe that the 
eleventh Sura of the Koran was dictated by 
the Holy Prophet himself.” 

—Curt Hansen. 





A New York clergyman who became 
involved in difficulties with his parishioners 
over a church election is reported to have 
burst into tears and then to Have snatched 
up the ballot-box and fled from the church. 
The reverend gentleman evidently believed 
in humility backed by preparedness. 





Colonel Roosevelt will not support Elihu 
Root as the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency. Diogenes was not more persis- 
tent than the Colonel in his search for the 
heroic — nor more tearfully unsuccessful. 
Unlike the w. k. Greek, however, the Colonel 
doesn’t keep his lantern under a tub. 





If one will believe only half what he is 
told by our seasoned experts of the amateur 
defense societies, about the only national 
ills that cannot be cured by preparedness 
are the spring fever and the high price of 
gum-drops. In the magic of that name 
difficulties melt away like the proverbial 
snowball, and miracles are performed daily. 





If another nation, the one for instance 
that invaded Belgium, were the occupant 
of Canada, would even the most pacific 
among us feel safe without a fort or a gun 
on the border? 


A Washington woman, according to the 
society columns, “has rented a Newport cot- 
tage at $1000 a week.” Cottage! ‘‘And the 
Devil did grin, for his darling sin Is pride 
that apes humility.” 





No man who has ever lived has 
ever realized the meaning of the 
words “tragedy” and “comedy” 
as did Shakespeare. —,4 tercente- 
nary writer. 


This, it seems to us, is a direct slap at 
our best movie producers. 
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“ALL my life every magazine 
I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
leaped © into a store to 
y a pair of garters | just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 
— . gaa PEALE 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
Dr as Cones Mog nd ater ae 


Boston Garter 
cin see [fate Sung ot0.1noerco, 


LISLE 26¢ 
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RANDMOTHER knew the 
benefits of Old Overholt Rye 
—how it cured colds and served to 
tide the patient to convalescence. 


Old Overholt Rye @ 


“Same for 100 years” 
still possesses the same help- @ 
ful qualities, and is the 
premier whiskey for medi- 
Cinal use in the home. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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e—“Jones has hired his Kir to drive his 


a, 
She—“Why is that?” 
He—“He can settle lawsuits on the spot.” 





On the Wrong Tack 
“The great trouble nowadays,” began the 
curb-stone philosopher, “is that no man is 
satisfied with his job.” 
“My job soots me,” 
chimney-sweep. 
“And I’m stuck on mine,” yelled the tar- 
‘spreader from the adjoining roof. 
Whereupon the orator turned his theme 
from economics to preparedness. 


interrupted the 





A cleverly organized corps of skilled 
pickpockets operated successfully during the 
recent eight-weeks’ religious revival in 
Baltimore and, as a result, Evangelist 
Sunday was only able to take $40,000 out 
of the town. 





Aim at a star, and you'll at last hit the 
Chorus. 





Where there’s smoke there’s fire insurance. 





Matrimony is individuality gone to seed. 
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“If you don't stop annoying me, you horrid 
masher, I shall call a policeman!” 
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DEITIES 
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By yobredone 
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Hnargyros 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and taptes Cigarettes in the World | 
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THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM isnt. 


Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival 


TREE - THE MERCHANT OF 


VENICE 
With Sir Herbert Tree, Elsie Ferguson, Lyn Harding 





After the Play Visit 4°» ee é Amsterdam 


ZIEGFELD OF THE oPiace 


MEETING PLACE 


GATETY "sintintte Wed. and Sat'220— 


MRS. FISKE 


IN THE NEW AMERICAN COMEDY 


ERSTWHILE SUSAN 








MIDNIGHT FROLIC 
48th ST. THEATRE $3 St. Eas 


Evenings 8.15 Matinee Thursdays & Saturdays 2.15 
Messrs. Shubert Present 


JUST A WOMAN 


ASTO BROADWAY & 45th STREET 


Evenings 8.10 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.10 
Cohan and Harris present 








By EUGENE WALTER 
REPUBLIC friars, PEE 1S 


. H. Woods peesente 


COMMON CLAY Chives 


With JANE COWL and All Star Cast’ 


The Cohan Revue 1916 
LONGACKS ot > 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2.30 
COHAN AND HARRIS PRESENT 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


IN HIS COMEDY SUCCESS 


THE GREAT LOVER 








° 
og COHAN’S FHPATRE., Marat itt 5 
HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 





MITZI HAJOS 


In POM-POM 


HUDSON THEATRE, Matinees Wed. 


and Saturday 
The Successor to ‘Peg O' My Heart” 


THE CINDERELLA MAN 


EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER’S NEW ROMANTIC 
COMEDY WITH A NOTABLE CAST 








C ANDLER West 42nd St., Near Broadway 


Evenings at 8.15 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


JUSTICE *%,Szerentrs 


With John Barrymore and O. P. Heggie 


RIALTO "2" * o> sam 


Direction of 8. L. ROTHAPFEL 
Continuous Show from Noon 
15—25—50c. 
COUNTLESS SPECTACULAR FEATURES 
“The Temple of the Motion Picture” 


Largest, Best Orchestra and Organ in any Theatre in the 
World 

















HIPPODROME 


Management CITIARLES De CHARS 
WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW LOWEST PRICE 


MAT. | HIP HIP HOOR AY | Ev'Gs. 
DAILY 8.15 
2.15 SOUSA | SENSATIONAL ’ 
25c. to & BAND ICE BALLET 25c. to 
$1.00 1,000 People—100 Wonders $1.50 


Staged by R. H. Burnside 
Sunday Nights, Sousa and His Band 





SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 

WINTER GARDEN foe somone 

BOOTH Irene Fenwick ‘® %e ©- 


respondent 


CASINO The Blue Paradise ¥** | 
LYRIC Katinka 
39th STREET Lou-Tellegen 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S 

Come to Bohemia 


COMEDY The Fear Market 
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I see you read the Bible. I noticed that 
you used a ae just now, “an eye for an 
eye,” from Exodus 21, 24th verse. 


O no, that is from the third sub-title of the 
6th scene of the fourth reel of the 6th chapter 
of the movie-serial “The Clammy Clutch. 


Specimen paragraph from the society 
columns of the Washington newspapers in 
1920 or thereabouts: 

Mr. Cornelius Subdude, husband of the 
new senator from the West, has arrived at 
the Capital and is busy getting things in 
order at the house on F street which is to 
be the Washington home of Senator and Mr. 
Subdude. Senator Subdude will not arrive 
at the Capital for a week or ten days, the 
new member having decided to remain in 
the West to settle several post-office disputes 
with her constituents before settling down 
for the serious business of state at the nation’s 
center. Mr. Subdude is a handsome gen- 
tleman, with a winning personality, and it is 
fully expected that he will share honors 
with the Senator in the several important 
functions, scheduled for the early period of 
Washington’s social season. 

“Boo hoo,’ sobbed little Clarence; “a 
bad boy threw a stone an’ it hit my new hat.” 

“Now be a little man and don’t cry just 
because a horrid boy threw a stone and hit 
your hat,” said his mother. 

“Yes, but my head was in it when he 
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Ist Movie Star: “That scenario-writer has 
‘gone back’ frightfully!” 

2nd Movie Star: “Yes, poor chap! He’s re- 
duced to submitting stuff to Belasco, and 
Dillingham!” 


TRADE MARK 


make easy the preparation of impromptu luncheons and 
delicious family meals. Sandwich Dain‘ies, Lunch- 
eon Beef, Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup, etc. 
Over 1001n all. Cooked— ready to serve. No waste. 


(al OP- ae ie me ae ©Conomical. Ask for Armour's! 


PRODUCTS ARMOUR i COMPANY 
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A CHARMING REED 
LIVING-ROOM SUITE 


$39.00 


Such an eminently attractive design, such Summer comfort 
and roominess, are delightful to find in combination in this 
Four-piece Suite at such a low price. 


It is finished in either brown or green, with cretonne 
cushions in various cheerfully harmonizing patterns. Pieces 
may be had separately: 


Am Settee $15.00 
Arm Rocker 9.00 


Am Chair $8.50 
Oblong Table 6.50 


The same finished in white, green or black enamel, 
$44.75. Pieces separately: 


Amm Settee $17.50 
Arm Rocker 10.25 


Arm Chair $10.00 
Oblong Table 7.00 











Private y =" Mail Orders 
Station at Hoyt St. Promptly Filled. 











ABRAHAM => STRAUS 











BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















A Sisterly Scheme 
(Continued from page 16) 
discovered —- “but I never eat sweets, you 
know. Here, you little mite in the blue 
sash, don’t you want this pretty box to put 
your doll’s clothes in?” 

And Maillard’s finest bonbonniére went to 
a yellow-haired brat of three. 

But this was the slightest and lightest of 
her caprices. She made him send for his 
dog-cart and his ‘horses, all the way from 
New York, only that he might drive her 
over the ridiculous little mile-and-a-half of 
road that bounded the tiny peninsula. And 
she christened him “Muffets,” a nickname 
presumably sugeested by “Morpeth”; and 
she called him ‘“‘Muffets” in the hearing of 
all the hotel people. 

And did such conduct pass unchallenged? 
‘No. Pauline scolded, raged, raved. She 
wrote to Mama. Mama wrote back and 
reproved Flossy. But Mama could not 
leave Papa. His gout was worse. The Miss 
Redingtons must act. The Miss Reding- 
tons merely wept, and nothing more. Paul- 
ine scolded; the flirtation went on; and the 
people at the big hotel enjoyed it immensely. 

And there was more to come. Four weeks 
had passed. Mr. Morpeth was hardly on 
speaking terms with the elder Miss Belton; 
and with the younger Miss Belton he was 
on terms which the hotel gossips charac- 
terized as “simply scandalous.” Brown 
glared at him when they met, and he glared 
at Brown. Brown was having a hard time. 
Miss Belton the elder was not pleasant of 
temper in those trying days. 

“And now,” said Miss Flossy to Mr. 
Morpeth, “it’s time you proposed to me, 
Muffets.” 

They were sitting on the hotel verandah, 
in the evening darkness. No one was near 
them, except an old lady in a Shaker chair. 

“There’s Mrs. Melby. She’s pretending 
to be asleep, but she isn’t. She’s just wait- 
ing for us. Now walk me up and down and 
ask me to marry you so that she can hear 
it. It'll be all over the hotel inside of half 
an hour. Pauline will just rage.” 

With this pleasant prospect before him, 
Mr. Morpeth marched Miss Flossy Belton 
up and down the long verandah. He had 
passed Mrs. Melby three times before he 
‘ was able to say, in a choking, husky, un- 
certain voice: 

“Flossy — 1— 1—I love you!” 

Flossy’s voice was not choking nor un- 
certain. It rang out clear and silvery in a 
peal of laughter. 

“Why, of course you do, Muffets, and I 
wish you didn’t. That’s what makes you 
so stupid half the time.” 

“But—” said Mr. Morpeth, vaguely; 
“but I—” 

“But you’re a silly boy,” returned Miss 
Flossy; and she added in a swift aside: 
“You haven’t asked me to marry you!’ 

“W-W-W-Will you be my wife?” stam- 
mered Mr. Morpeth. 

“No!” said Miss Flossy, emphatically, “I 
will not. You are too utterly ridiculous. 
The idea of it! No, Muffets, you are charm- 
ing in your present capacity; but you aren’t 
to be considered seriously.” 


(Continued on page 25) 



























































Ga Budweiser you get a 
flavor and a bouquet that 
are invariably the same — 
delightful and distinctive. 

* Shese qualities are directly 
due to our exclusive use 
of Imported Saazer Hops. 
Jhese hops cannot now be 
. imported, owing to the war. 
we anticipated this situa~ 
tion before the embargo 
went on. od 
Sn the ‘hep house shown 
is stored a sufficient 
supply to last through 1917 
~$Wou profit by our 
foresight: < ) 


Budweiser 


‘Bottled at the Brewery 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, sv. Louis. 



























Buy your copy of PUCK 


from the News Stand— 


You may find that your newsdealer is sold out 
early in the week. This can best be avoided by 
asking your dealer to hold a copy of Puck for 
you every Monday, which he will be glad to 
do. Or, if he serves you regularly with papers, 
instruct him to leave Puck each week with 





your other periodicals. 
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“EQUAL RIGHTS” 


If a woman had to take off her hat every time she meets a male aequaintance 





Historical Comments by PUCK’S 
Patent Roosevelt 


‘“*A little more.grape, Captain Bragg.’’ This 
order, given by General Zachary Taylor in 
one of the battles of the war with Mexico, 
emphasizes most strikingly the American 
tendency to do things by halves. Why but 
a little more grape? Why not a lot more 
grape? This was no time for moderation, 
for weak-kneed hedging in the face of diffi- 
culty, for subservient bowing to the will of 
the pacifist and the sentimentalist. If this 
country is to escape the fate of China, it 
must have all the grape that the occasion 
demands, and not alone grape, but canister 
and shrapnel and shells and poisoned gases 
to the point where no nation will dare attack 
us. “A little more grape.” It is the same 
with everything. A little more grape, a 
little more navy, a little more army, a little 
more preparedness — never enough! 


* * * * bd * * * * * 


“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 
Mark this, -my friends, for it well illustrates 
the American tendency to put responsibility 
upon the other fellow’s shoulders; or, in the 
uncouth picturesqueness of the street, ‘to let 
George do it.” Not when you are ready, or 
when 7 am ready, or when we as a nation 
are ready, but when Gridley is ready, then 
we shall fire. And supposing, when Gridley 
is ready, it is too late to fire effectively. 
Then are defeat, demoralization and humili- 
ation our portion of bitterness. The country 
is full of sleek, well-fed persons who are 
depending upon some Gridley to fire for 
them; who are either too lazy or too cowardly 
to think of firing for themselves. 


* * * * * * * * * . 


Comment on Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. A typical example of the 
weakling policy of this administration; an 
administration which waits until 1864 to do 
a thing that in common justice it should 
have done three years previously, at the 
outset of 1861. What excuse can be given 
for this delay? None, for none is possible. 





If it was according to the principles of 
humanity to proclaim the slaves free in 
1864, not less would it have been in accord- 
ance with those principles in 1861. The 
President has waited too long to make his 
words of any effect. Whatever credit 
attaches to the act, whatever prestige 
politically, is minimized if not wholly lost 
by the tardy performance of it. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss, but 
eventually becomes a very slick article. 
AsTRONOMER—I have devoted thirty 


years to the stars! 

Younc Man — Gad! but don’t you find 
it expensive? It’s cost me fifty thousand in 
two years for the chorus! 


Visiror—Is the Bump Manufacturing 
Company doing much business? 

Native —I don’t think so. It has been 
dynamited only three times and burned 
only twice in the past six months. 


“By the way, there are numberless 
Roosevelt conservatives in Massa- 
chusetts, strange as it may seem.” 

— Representative Gardener. 
Not at all strange. The Massachusetts 
conservatives simply have memories. They 
know that when it comes to a showdown, 
the Colonel is apt to be a “practical man.” 
His radical bark is much worse than his 
conservative bite. 





The doctor had gone and the wife was 
having her turn. 

“Why did you tell him you abhorred 
smoking, never took a drink, had little use 
for motoring, and didn’t care for meat?” 
she asked. 

“Because,” chuckled the husband, “‘if he 
had discovered what I like best, the chances 
are that is what he would have told me to 
give up.” 
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WANTED— AN IDEA! 


wre ean think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 

tect your ideas, they moe bring you wealth. Write 
for ‘‘ Needed Inventions, How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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I1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WESTJ= 


“Bath House 23” “Keep Out” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 


Bath house in wood veneer with 
swinging door and brass fastener: 
size 5x8 inches; with the door 
open you see a beautiful, hand 
colored picture of an Ostend 
bathing girl. Comes boxed, pre- 
paid, for 25c to introduce our new 
catalog of pictures for The Den, 
“‘all winners!’’ Catalog alone 
10c. Stamps accepted. 
CELEBRITY ART CO., 


31 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Early Sport 


has the logget season. L a a day 
off and a supply of 


Evans 
Ale 


with you. What a rosy hue 
life will have for you. 


Good Dealers. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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Bottles and Splits. 
Cc. H. Evans & Sons, 





Youcan mix a good 
cocktail. 
If you have the finest of 


old liquors and years of 
experience in blending. 


But if (as is true with 
most of us) these re- 
quirements present 


some difficulty— 
Then meet them with 


Club Cocktails 


whose smoothness of blend 
and delicacy of flavor stamp 
them as the creations of 
connoisseurs. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND’S A-1 SAUCE 


AGENTS— rite for interesting 


proposition and open 
territory on | quick selling subscription 
canvass. PUCK, Madison Square, N.Y. 




















A Sisterly Scheme 
(Continued from page 23) 

They strolled on into the gloom at the 
end of the great verandah. 

“That’s the first time,” he said, with a 
feeling of having only the ghost of a breath 
left in his lungs, “that I ever asked a woman 
to marry me.” 

“I should think so,” said Miss Flossy, 
“from the way you did it. And you were 
beautifully rejected, weren’t you. Now — 
look at Mrs. Melby, will you? She’s scud- 
ding off to spread the news.” 

And before Mr. Morpeth went to bed, he 
was aware of the fact that every man and 
woman in the hotel knew that he had “pro- 
posed” to Flossy Belton, and had been 
“beautifully rejected.” 


+ * * * . * * ~ * 


Two sulky men, one sulky woman, and 
one girl radiant with triumphant happiness 
started out in two canoes, reached certain 
fishing-grounds known only to the elect, and 
began to cast for trout. ‘They had indiffer- 
ent lutk. Miss Belton and Mr. Brown 
caught a dozen trout; Miss Flossy Belton 
and Mr. Morpeth caught eighteen or nine- 
teen, and the day was wearing to a close. 
Miss Flossy made the last cast of the day, 
just as her escort had taken the paddle. 
A big trout rose — just touched the fly — 
and disappeared. 

“It’s this wretched rod!” cried Miss 
Fiossy; and she rapped it on the gunwale of 
the canoe so sharply that the beautiful 
split-bamboo broke off in the middle of the 
second joint. Then she tumbled it over- 
board, reel and all. 

“I was tired of that rod, anyway, Muf- 
fets,”’ she said; “row me home, now; I’ve 
got to dress for dinner.” 

Miss Flossy’s elder sister, in the other 
boat, saw and heard this exhibition of 
tyranny; and she was so much moved that 
she stamped her small foot, and endangered 
the bottom of the canoe. She resolved that 
Mama should come back, whether Papa had 
the gout or not. 

Mr. Morpeth, wearing a grave expression, 
was paddling Miss Flossy toward the hotel. 
He had said nothing whatever, and it was 
a noticeable silence that Miss Flossy finally 
broke. 

“You’ve done pretty much everything 
that I wanted you to d& Muffets,” she 
said; “but you haven’t saved my life yet, 
and I’m going to give you a chance.” 

It is not difficult to overturn a canoe. 
One twist of Flossie’s supple body did it, 
and before he knew just what had hap- 
pened, Morpeth was swimming toward the 
shore, holding up Flossy Belton with one 
arm, and fighting for life in the icy water 
of a Maine lake. 

The people were running down, bearing 
blankets and brandy, as he touched bottom 
in his last desperate struggle to keep the 
two of them above water. One yard further, 
and there would have been no strength left 
in him. 

He struggled up on shore with her, and 
when he got breath enough, he burst out: 

“Why did you do it? It was wicked! 
It was cruel!” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Y Che New Ocean House \ 
at Swampscott,Mass. 
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h Rs on the ocean, fourteen miles from Boston on f| 
the historic “North Shore.” (Bathing, boating, 
tennis, motoring, dancing and golf nearby; an unsur- 


passed cuisine. (During the last year the New Ocean 


House has been enlarged and improved and 450 guests 

| can now be accommodated. (Telephone in every room. 

p ry 

Garage on hotel ground; efficient, courteous service. 

A summer hotel de luxe. (Rates $5 a day and up. 
E. R. GRABOW & COMPANY 


Owners and Managers 


) 131 State Street :: :: Boston, Mass. Xl 


Write for new illustrated booklet which tells all about the New Occan House 


iil Ml 


“It has been the making of 










































































THE NATION 


HIS is what a professor of history in one of the leading Eastern colleges said of THE 
NATION. And we receive letters of equally high praise from teachers of English, 
journalism, argumentation and social science. 


my course in modern history.” 

















Over twenty of the foremost educational institutions in the United States — univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools —use THE NATION in the teaching of one or more of these five 
subjects. In each case the selection of THE NATION followed a careful examination— 
and comparison with other periodicals. The decision could surprise no one familiar with 
THE NATION, for its merits are many and unmistakable. Those most often cited by 
educators are: 

1. Its splendid English — clear, beautiful, natural. The writing in every one of its departments 
may be safely held up to students as a model. We have no hesitation in claiming that The Nation 
uses the English language better than any other periodical in the world. 
2. Asa weekly review of the history of our time it presents in just the right manner and amount 
the news of the world. 
3. It touches upon an extraordinarily wide range of interest in such a way as to draw the reader's 
sympathetic appreciation to subjects which otherwise he might have always scorned or ignored. 
Americans who can look squarely at national weaknesses will recognize the great need of such an 
influence as this—for over-specialization of interest is a frequent fault. 

4. The attention given to social and governmental progress helps prepare young men and women 

to be good citizens. 
5. The editorials — vigorous, fair, written by men who know what they're writing about — are 
the best possible foundation for clear thinking and clear talking on the great questions of the day. 


These are a few of the good points of THE NATION. They have made 












it grow steadily in circulation. They have won the allegiance of teachers, students $1.00 
and general readers. They are going to maintain THE NATION in the onctosss 
Send THE 


position it has held for over fifty years — that of 
NATION for a 


four months 
subscription to 


America’s Foremost Critical Review. 


THE NATION 


10c a copy $4.00 a year 


Clip this coupon and send with $1.00 for an 
experimental subscription of four months. 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 
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rece fa all on, without injury to sa or oe 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon 
White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk &SatinSlippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 
Portieres Hosiery 
Tapestries Lingerie 
Rugs oo 
Carpets ypewriters 
Piano Keys Auto-Apparel 


15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 





The Secret 
. of its 
.® popularity 


1S 
aktlels 
: the 
bottle 


SUNNY 


BROOK 
The PURE FOOD Whiskey 


STATEMENT OF THE agent MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the 
Act of Con me August 24, 1912, of PUC , published 
weekly at ork, County of New York, for April 
1, 1916. Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Foster Gilroy, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business man- 
- of PUCK. and that the following is, to the best 

his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
Sectio by oe of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
tion 443, ws and Regulations, to wit: 
That the cae and addresses of the publisher, 
ae managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Editor, Karl Schmidt, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Managing Editor, None; Business 
Manager, Foster Gilroy, 210 Fifth Ave., New York. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners; or, if a corporation, give its 
mame and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of stock.) Puck Publishing Corporation, 
210 Fifth Ave., New York; Nathan Straus, Jr., 210 
Fifth Ave., New York; and H. Grant Straus, 42 
Warren St., New York. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) Noné. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not 
yonly the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
nm or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s ful! knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

FOSTER GILROY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of March, 1916. 

{[SEAL.] W. A. SANDS, Notary ate, a. A County. 

(My commission expires March 30, 7.) 





A Sisterly’ Scheme 
(Continued from page 25) 

“There!” she said, as she reclined com- 
posedly in his arms, “that will do, Muffets. 
I don’t want to be scolded.” 

A delegation came along, bringing blank- 
ets and brandy, and took her from him. 


* oF * * 7 . + * * 


At five o’clock that afternoon, Mr. Mor- 
peth presented himself at the door of the 
parlor attached to the apartments of the 
Belton sisters. Miss Belton, senior, was just 
coming out of the room. She received his 
inquiry after her sister’s health with a white 
face and a quivering lip. 

“I should think, Mr. Morpeth,” she 
began, “that you had gone far enough in 
playing with the feelings of a m-m-mere 
child, and that—oh! I have no words to 
express my contempt for you!” 

And in a most unladylike rage Miss 
Pauline Belton swept down the hotel corridor. 

She had left the door open behind her. 
Morpeth heard a voice, weak, but cheery, 
addressing him from the far end of the parlor. 

“You’ve got her!” it said. “She’s crazy 
mad. She’ll make up to you to-night — see 
if she don’t.” 

Mr. Morpeth looked up and down the long 
corridor. It was empty. He pushed the 
door open, and entered. Flossy was lying 
on the sofa, pale, but bright-eyed. 

“You can get her,” she whispered, as he 
knelt down beside her. 

“Flossy,” he said, “don’t you know that 
that is all ended? Don’t you know that I 
love you and you only? Don’t you know 
that I haven’t thought about any one else 
since — since — oh, Flossy, don’t you — is 
it possible that you don’t understand?” 

Flossy stretched out two weak arms, and 
put them around Mr. Morpeth’s neck. 

“Why have I had you in training all 
Summer?” said she. “Did you think it was 
for Pauline?” 





Next Week 
MY DEAR MRS. BILLINGTON 
By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by Everett Shinn 











“Would you call a man a Christian,” 
said the complaining neighbor, “who does as 
Jones did this morning — abandon church 
service to sit out in his front yard and take 
a sun bath?” 

*“You’ve got Jones in the wrong category,” 
said the man next door. “He’s probably a 
sun-worshipper.” 


“How do you find the magazine editors?” 
asked the friend, of the recent graduate 
of the Correspondence School of Literature. 

“Polite and considerate gentlemen, as far 
as I can discover,” replied the graduate. 
“They return my manuscripts promptly, 
and in perfectly good condition.” 


Ex-President Pearse of the (ex) Irish 


Republic is a poet. Can it be that the 
whole Irish revolution is only an outbreak 


.of poetic license? 


oo 
NOTHING 


A YEAR 


by 
CHARLES 
BELMONT 
DAVIS 


The story of a woman who tried 
to make diamonds instead of hearts 
the trump in life’s game. There is a 
note of inevitability in this story that 
is both artistic and true to life. An- 
cestors back of her, poverty clinging 
to her skirts, was it any wonder that 
the heroine should determine that 
beauty and charm were the capital 
she must invest? 

$1.30 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 








FROM 


PILLAR 
TO 


POST 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Author of 
“The Houseboat on the Styx,” etc. 


At once a book of travels at 
home, of wit and humor, of 
keen but kindly philosophy, 
written by one of the best. 
known American “funny men, ” 
who has behind him a rich 
background of ten years’ 
journeying about this country 
as a lyceum lecturer. 


a ge dhoomed Sega. 


touches 
ee NT sigh thanomne een ul tee tom™ 


30 illustrations by John R. Neill 
Price $1.60 net 


At all bookstores. Published by 


Tae CENTURY CO. 
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siasvag¥.. Wile y, 
Director of G« od 


Housekeeping - ° 6 
ureau of Foods, y 
Sunttetion ane rea: 


Health, 


eevee f Do You Start the Day 


\ perpetual “tired feeling” is in most instances caused 
by auto-intoxication arising from chronic bowel 


disorder. 





Physicians everywhere are recommending Nujol as a 





safe and effective means of securing regular bowel 
movements where the patient has a costive tendency. 
Nujol is entirely free from dangerous sulphur com- 
pounds and conforms strictly to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia requirements, 


Nujol is not a laxative, but acts in effect as a mechan- 
ical lubricant, facilitating the action of the muscles by 
which normal evacuation is accomplished. In this way 











the muscles are strengthened and regular habits 


— 





Tommy, you must make this dime go as__| encouraged. 

far as possible ” 

ae right, —* So stay four hours in Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in 
ee pint Saito pac ‘ked in cartons be ~aring the Nujol 
No Wonder trademark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, 


Mr. Knewzee: Miss Verraplain was accept no substitute. We will send a pint bottle pre- 


taken to the hospital this afternoon. 
Mrs. Knewzee: Dear, dear, I didn’t 
know she was ill. 


paid to any point in the United States on receipt of 


75c.—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational Treatment of 


Mr. KNewzeEE: She wasn’t until she 7 
Constipation. Address Dept. 12, 


saw the write-up of the Swinton 
musicale in which she was mentioned 





as the guest of horror! 


STANDARD Or CoMPANY 


(New Jersey] 
Bayonne New Jersey 


A New York clergyman who became 
involved in difficulties with his parish- 
ioners over a_ church election is 
reported to have burst into tears and 
then to have snatched up the ballot-box 
and fled from the church. The rever- 
end gentleman evidently believed in 


humility backed by preparedness. SS ; 
If another nation, the one for arente ——— 
instance that invaded Belgium, were : —- 


the occupant of Canada, would even = 
. 











REG. ae Eee as Gee PAT. 


the most pacific among us feel safe 
without a fort or a gun on the border? 


On receipt of $1.00 for a Three Months’ 


A safety-first train, for educational = ad ; 
. Trial subscription we will enter your sub- 


ses, is to leave Washingt B 
gage ageing i age a unner scription for 13 weeks and send you all 


May 1 for a tour of the country. Our 
advice to the various “ favorite sons” | Fan 9 back numbers containing the Bunner Stories 
is that they get aboard it quick. . 





Your dealer knows 


THADE MARK REG. US SPAT *F 


Pajamas § ] Night Shirts 





ye maximum comfor 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Puck 





























~at good places 
you dont need to 
mention the name 

Just ask for 


the best cigarette 























